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INTRODUCTION 



•' Mast classKKMii education- IS carri(,-d out through talk Icachcr.s 
transmit instructions, information, and i.)Ucstion.s orally This prcKcss is not 
complete unlesV; stucknts also use s|-K:ech to indicate comprehension, to 
rcc|ucst clarification, and to-appiv and extend their k^^)^ni^s However^ 
survevs reveal that up to -28 f>ercent o(.students do so insufficiently^^' i 
Students can k: (.juiet during cla.ssroom interactioh for a variety of*^ 
reasons Some, such as. those who have not done theit homework, who^ 
cannot read the material being discussed, who arc uninterested m the 
Subject, who are physical Iv exhausted or undernourished, etc , do not have 
an appropriate- response available Others are by choice .reserved, modest, 
.unmotivated to communicate any more than is minimally^ neceXsafv ' 
Quietness due to these factors is not the concern of this review 

A third group of students commonly experience instances m which 
thev have something relevant to say, but hesitate to do .so. hurthermore, they 
and their listeners would prefer thaT thvv speak up im>re ofn.-n When the 
ability and desire to participate exist but tfiq process of verbalizing is 
inhibited, shyness or reticence is occurring I he nature and treatment of this 
gap betwfeii conceiving ancf'uttering a me.s.sagc; will.be addressed here. ^ 

Almast^ everyone experiences shyness on occasion. For .some 
sualents. however, this state fx-rvades tiieir in -and out of-cla^sroom lives. 
One survey revealevl that apj3rehension'a|j>out public s^x-akirtg was the most 
commonly rept)rted fear *> Another ftiund that 80 percent of the rcspt)ndent.s 
have been shy at some time in their lives, 25 percent were chronically shy, 

■ and 4 fiercent felt themselves to be shy virtually all the time Data fftjm 
2(TCXX) college students at three unfversi tics .suggest that 13 to 20 |.x:rcent 
suffer frt)m debilitating communication apprqhension .(CA).''" AmOng 
young.-fters. 42 }x-rccnt of fourth to sixth graders rcfwrted shyness, and "34 
fX'Kent of junior high school student.s did so^ gjrls more eften than boys.«^ 
J he degree of shyness, or range of situations which it affects, varies 

. markedlv^ frotn mdividual to individual. A tendency to be anxious when 
communicating may be^ specific to only a few .settings (e g., public 
5|X'iiking). or marexist m mast everyday communication situations, or ipay 
even be pa^ of 4 generaJ anxiety trait that jirises in many facets*of an 
indjvidual s life. Speech anxiety, therefore, may bt'. conceived along a 

vonMnuum of prM«5twnr.s.s <• . 
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DiMcttni terms .iK used in tjie laer.itiire wah little consisiciiey. 
each roiiglilv represeiHing |X)uUs along tlus euiUuniuin ''^ Al one end is 
anxietv felt onlv in a particular 'stale ' of allairs'Mlen termed .MJiji |rn»lir or 
another narrowlv dehned pholua In the middle arc lerin.s such as sIiv«on. 
rdut'Mu . a>>rtmu«Utilum appriKcMMim, aMiutv. and mmjI iM»lii(um. which refer 

to the presence of anxietv and iiihihiiion in most situations m which talkinj^ 
is the |>riinarv nu)de i>t relating rv) others At the far end of the continuum is 
an enduring [x*rsor\alitv trait vvlierem aij 'individual i:^ predisposed to 
res|H)nd with anxietv to a wide range of stimuli Our concern will be. 
prunarilv with ihe'mictdle range Siijce those terms do not as vet liavc clearly 
distinguished referents, tliev will all he used mtcrchangeably he're 

f urthermore, there are commonJv .thought to he three different 
res|H)!Vse modes [X'0[>le eniplos m anxietv pr^^'^^k nig ex[K*riences approach, 
autonomic, artil a\oidance IVople in the fir^t group manifest their shyness liv 
nurMMMij their level of talk 1 heir fear of not being understiH)d or of 
a|^|UMrmg fix^lish c.fuses them to talk on and on, hoping that each new set of 
comments will assure them communicative success i he second group is 
emolionallv shv. their fear uj llie risk involved m cx[>l)sing their inner selves 
through speech leads them to confine their comments to ritualized, 
su|X'rflcial small talk 1 hese pattern.') are closely related to tfie kind of 
shvness that mamtests itself m cjuiejtness or avoidance of talk, but due to the 
limits ol this volume. jdns last kind of shyness will be emphasized here 



p 

• * 

/, " • ^ 

One might ask. " So what?" When remaining cjui^et, jxrople retain 
their privaev and protect their inner lives from mappmpriiite ex|x)sure, 
\tanv yteachers prrjfr reserved, dcxflc students.***' Nevertheless, wh^n a 
reticent .stance cloininates a child's approach to interaction, many other 
undo.sirable einsecjwences. cajv^'eur. ^ 

Shy st^udents are less likely than their peers to take full advantage of 
opfxirtunities available to them m schcx)!. I hey avoid seeking help front 
advisers "^^^ When they can. they ehtxise large lecture classes over thcW in 
which participation is likely to bt; expected/*' They eontribute less in 
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snull ^rou[ys. .inJ ihcir coinnK-nts arc more likc'|\ to Ik irrelevant In such 
di.suissjons. their ncII conseiousness uui Jet rcase their ability tirrecall what 
IN Ivin^ saul 

Slnne.s>j||^tects where thfv ehixvse to sir In a traJitionallv arranged 
classrwni. sh\ stiivlents iis^alK avoid tlie (runt row and the middle scats 
the next (cw r^)ws It the das.sriK)in is arranged in a seruiurejc witli the 
teacher m the eenier. \erl\d students usuallv chi^jDsC to sit op|:^).site tlic 
teacher; whdc jhe quiet ones prefer seat<^ along the side 'W'lien a cla.ssrixwn 
IS arranged in modular torin, with scvcYal tables positioned around the r(H)m. 
verbal students tend to sit at the head and ti^ot of tfie tables, while the quiet 
students cluH)sc to sit on the sides ■* 1 heir c[y)ice.s are l\iscd on the observed 
teiidciKv of teachers to direct tlicir attcntUMi ar)d comments toward those 
central areas where the most verbal students chixxse to sit. and not to .tho.s?, 
on the penpherN^ 1 his behavior applies whether orMiot students have fVee 
choKv o( seatnig and thus is not simply a fAinction ot the teacher's re.s|X)n.se 
to the highK \erbal students 

I'Urthermore. when an individualized instructional system is used 
I wherein vtudcnts work at their own pace on prepackaged materials and 
tutorial assistance is available from the icMcher on one to«wne basis), shy 
students, even if the\ are having great difTicultv mastering the material, tend 
to avoid asking tor help J hat request, along with many others m their 
lives, requires that the\ s(K-ak up. which they avoid even at the cx|x:nse ol 
doing |HH)rlv m class As a result, shy students in tins system complete (ewer 
nuKlules and do less well {km less apprehensjve students m other small 
college classes (of less than Kf^Ttrntents each)/ln a study ol^7()9 students in 
a mass lecture* coujrse. however, ho relationship whiUsoever was found - 
betvVeen communication apprehension and vichievement. Since oral com 
munication js usuallv so essential to learning, it is not surprising that shy 
students' overall grade |X)int averages. AC^ 1 . and SA 1 scores tend to be 
lower than thoNc of less apprehensive students '^' 

f hurtherrfiore. as one study of junior high age eliikfren found, shy 
students develop more neg^uive attitudes toward school than their non'shy 
|>cers '•'^ Iheir teachers, tix). tend to sec. students who Are highly 
apprehensive aknit speaking up\is .having ,l/)wer potential for academic 
ait'hicvemcnt. less satisfactory relationships with other students, and lower 
probabiluvJ"t)r future success than they do otjiers with les.s apprcbeivsion.**' ' 

1 his pattern fus a litgativt* spiraling affect Shv children do not 
u.suallv..vo1untcer 'in class and are hesitant when doing so Hence, they are 
often ^x^rccived as less capable, and are thus called on IcssjVcquently than' 



thrir vcrhal |xvrs I hcir lack ol-cnthasiasm lun^^s teacher canng^)r liking 
for thcin'* whkh further reinlorce.s their own low seJf evaluation This 
pattern is .sup|>ortecl in a stuciv which found that liiglily siKialiy anxious 
stwclents perceived identical evaluations they received as nu)rx: unlavorable 
did a low anxious group I he sludv also re}H>rted that luglily anxious 
sludenfs lelt worse aknii .rfid rated thcmselye.s as significantly nu)re likely 
to receive such evaiiiatioivs than did the low anx'iou.s group 

IhcNe negative consecjuence/i ^nvade other arenas in their lives' a,s 
well Many shv children lack friends' I'oiirth to sixth graders picked shy 
children as (ilavmales less often ih.y^ thev did non shvs As a result, as was 
iound in a sludv of four* to ek-ven vear olds, shy children are more likely to 
he emotional Iv^disturhed ' ' Mivness is-also manrfested in hesitation alxnit 
disclosing much aknit onc^lf/*' about interacting with ^trangers, about 
accepting b1md dates, and al>out sot;^:iing wjlh |xH)ple other than a 
primarv^ partner \ Othijr [XH)pk\ including thase who are also shy 
themselves, are less attracted to *.juiet individuals '^^ I hcu reticence results 
in \}\^\T being perceived as less com|x:tent — thus they ap|x\u to be less 
desiral^e as task |-i\irtners ^^md as less six iable — jhus they arc seen tX) be 
less ap|XMling as friends ^ • • 

Shv students tend to confine their la^er aspirations to vwatiohs 
that require little terbal Artteraction ' ^ They seem to have a higher need to 
avoid" failure; thev also have less achievement or success motivation .than 
their inore verbal jVrecs 1 hey tend to avoid opportunities. for jobs and 
advanc^MUents-that will make verbal demands on them, ^cn if these .would 
bring, more income and or higher status.'*' Their fears may be related to the 
fact tliat studies shovv that shy individuals arc less likely to be hired after an 
inlervievv. less likelv to be leaders at work, less likely to Ix- satisfied with 
their jobs or iKCupations, less likely toTiave gixxi relations with*|X!ers, 
su|xrvisors and subordinates, and less likt^ to advance in a busiiT^^ss^' 
organization than their more verbal co workersT''*^^'^ 

I he impact of reticence extends even beyond ^ork to the' hoiii^ 
setting. In one studv. comparisons were made Ixitween the housing choicd*^ 
ol students who were high and low in coitlmunication appreljcnsion. 
Students were asked to choixse between several options which previous 
research found to be differcntiatCjjj by the degrec^'fi) which social interaction 
among neighbors was \mcou raged As expected, Mgh apprehensi('es favored 
housing in low interaction areas, while low apprehensives favored housing 
in high interaction area.s/*^ Clearly, shyness in many ways limits studqpt 
op(x>rtunilie.s and relationships 



I low lan niic tell ti. what extent .1 ehikl is sli\ Mere i.|uietne.ss is not 
a reliahle indKatiir Smee shviiess is .1 suh|eetive ex|Krienee; bdwvioral 
^ signs tan Ix- inisreacl Hall of a group of stiidvnt( wlu) saw tlieiiiseK\-.s as sliv 
were not viewed as sluN^v their friends/" Such a high percentage of error 
might exi.st for.^-veral reasons Reticent people who are phv.sically 
anractive arc often inisconstriicd as hcmgaliH)} or snohbish \iy others: Other 
rcticint-rpmple seem to being on their own But this, ti>o, can be an 
erroneous .Tssum|nion Cienerallv, non shv students re|->ort greater liking for 
.spending tune alone thaft do those who are shv Shvne.sN is asually viewed 
bv^those who experience it as a personal flaw, as a weakness, as something 
to "hide Hence shs persons often attempt to disgui-se whatever 
enibarra.ssMient thes led or feign disinterest in situationj calling for siKial 
interaction — therebv making their reticence .seem to stem from choice 
rather rhan compulsii'iii ^' / 

As mentioned earlier, several studies show tdat when only mild" or 
inoder^ite stress, ex us ts. verbal priKluctivity offen ukruis.s A clear correlation 
between level of anxiety and ciuietness prevails only/whqi one' i.s 
experiencing a high degree' of Ntress ''' C:onseciuently, the shy |H.-r.son may 
also talk .|uite a bit when not hiade .severely uncoinfortabh; by the .social 
demands of a sttuat,ion f or this rea.son, perhaps, most teachers, tcx), are not 
verv .iccurau- in a.sse.s.sing which students in their class feel themselves to be 
shv An exception to tins pattern exists for teachers who .see thein.se I ve.s ^is . 
shy Personal experience with shvnevs .seeias to help them to be more 
effective 111 correctiv diagmxsing the presence of this .syndrome in others. 

Since the presence or absence of quietness is not .suffKicnt to 
indicate the existence of reticence, other behavioral cues can also be used." 
A soft voice, low eve contact, and blushing nre common."' A pattern of 
avoiding soica I interaction, not initiating or sustaining conveVsations, and 
rarelv offermg opinions or saying no to requests ha.s also been noted,-' Shy 
children more frequcntFy have articulation inaccuracies.','' Posture tension, 
filled pauses, .sfx-ech rate, and shifts in pasture, as well, often characterize 
.someone exf-tertencing .speech anxiety. ^'^ 

Phillips, Butt, and Metzger advi.se teachers to u.se the following ♦cn 
iteias'to identify a reticent student. j 

I Student does not voluntarily make contributions in cla.ss; does' 
not rai.se hand, dws not add information. 
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2 Student seems sH^y tlunng qral recTnttions, .isserts ^Kil he came 
[ueparetl but it did not seem to come 04it nglit^^ 

i Student talks about symptom^ when ealled^^>ri to recite: rapid 
lieartbeat. headache, butterflies m the stoi^aeh. nausea 

4 Student has attempted to recite or |x:r+orm orally and has cjuU 
because of fear or a[^preliension / 

'V Student seems unal^le to coinnumicate with vuu \iuring 
conferences or^)ther timers when the two of vou have tried to talk 
alotie , ' . 

h Student seems to have some conimunicatioirproblenv Avhich diK\s 
. tU)i quite fafl in|5^ the purview of the'.speech cj:)rr^tu)m.st 

7 Student has seemed to voy to be excesMvely quiet; does iTOt 
parlic!|\ite m oral interaction with Ins |HTrs 

» • 

8 Student seems unnaiurallv apologetic when ideas are challenged, 
l\icks off, v^eenis to change ideas to accommoclate antagonist? ' 

9 Student'' ht)N shown resistance when written assignments were to 
be presented orally ctassriXMii reports. ixx^k reviews, etc. 

10 l^irents h.ue told vou student does not comnuinicate \Vell with 
thein 



Des[>ite efforts to identify oiirTTnrd signs of reticence, the problem' 
remains essentiallyvi phenonie.noh>giCs^j(^- Most widely used approaches to 
identifying shv students relv on self reports. One investigator simply3'ks 
sfudents wljL'ther or not thevvsee themselves an^shy A hiore elitbi)rate sVt of 
instruments used fot iissessmg the needv of College students-^rfking help at a 
\ampus shvnuss clinic includes the Social Self'Msteem Inventory*'^ and scales 
develojx'd bv Wa.tson and Kriend to measure SiKiafAvcud^yice and Distress 
and hear ot Negative Evaluation The Phillips Kncksqti Rfticenee Scale 
has K'eit used on other eampuses/^'^ hi another study*^ ilAyas found that scores 
on two scales of the KundamCnta/lnter^xrsonal Relations Orientation^ 
Behavior-'' instrument ( NRCVll) effectively \iiserimii1ated reticent frtim 
nonrcticent students and co,rrelated lughly with the PJIiillips HrieksW test. 
Ihese were iIk ' expressed inclusion" and "expre.sji^l afftcttotV* scales. 
(Briefly, inclusion behavior involves interacting and\5eeking attention, 
acl^nowledgivent. prominence, recognition," s'latus, and prestige. Affection 
heh^NHor refers to close emotional feelings betvyeen two jx^oplc. ) Low 
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Hj:iivkrt'r>' vvho^;u«: rvitii^i-.nt:.-. :. ■ > > ■■ ,' ,■ ■ ; ': ' 

ciiV Ix: MMvJ. in , ill ;^t,:K.lcs -\rm\ k UKle.rjjiirlcn l>n lUu'rftii k)ivj-| jIha c th^ m?c th " 



• ADnummKMtjn^ with ottuT people PUmsc inJkMtc tlic Jcj^rcc tu 
yvliich eav-k ^^^aUMn'c■(1^%1p!io tu vsmi bv circling your rcspon.se Mark 
\l S" if 'voii stn)n^lv .jarce, "ye.s"' il sou .i^rOc, '^^"■il y oil "arc 
•TiiiMirc, "m." il voii. J,s.(g:ci-. or •.NO " if \ou strniiglv clLsagrcc 
. Micrc arc no right or wrong answers \\\)rk .uncklv, record vour 
tirst inipresMon . ' » ' 
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1 ^ 'i alking wjih someone new se.ircs 
me 

2 I KH)k' torvviuJ li) talkmg in eLis.s 

I like sianding up and talking lu a , 
group ()l peoj^le. - 

I like to talk when the whole 
elass listens ^ ' 

!>tanJing up to talk in front of 
other |XH)ple scares me 

I like talking to teachers . 

^1 am scared to talk to people 

I like It when it is niy turn to^alk 
in class 

I like to talk to new [u-ople. 

When someone asks nie a ques 
tion. It scares me 

I ln-re are a lot ol people T am 
seared to talk to 
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1 ' 

Yl'S vc^. > no- NO 12 I hk^to talk to |x:oplc 1 havci/f 

met Ix'tore 

• r ■ » * ' ^ 

YhS vcs lU) ' NO kV I like It when Ulon't have to talk 
^ . ' ' . * . , * / • 

YKS * Ves ^ ^ no NO i'A I aliiiig to teaeheVs scare\nie • 

« . ••• . * . * 

^ lo ohtam the seore for the PRCI\ eompl?tc'4jiic following 
steps '( 1 ) Ai^kl the scores lor rlie lollowing items 2' 'V 4, 6, 8, 

. and 12 ( 2 ) Add' the scores on the following ilemf L '5, 7. 10. IM . 

^ 1 V and 14 ( M Add 42 to the total of step {. (4) ftft^nract* the . 
total of step 2 from the total of step V Your score should he 
between M and 70. 

rlw normal range o\ scores on the f^K'F is between 28*iMld 
47 C'hildren who score above 47 are most hkely communication 
apprefiensi\ e These are the children who need very careliil, special 
atk-ntion Those 'who score below 28. on tht qlher hand, are very 
low in C A ' • ' ' 



Administrations of an earlier form of the PRCK to seccmlary and 
College students reveal some''%l^slinctive resfxinse patterns. Jui>\or high 
students are^iiore apprehensive abou^}3a;5^'>arlng and presenting a s|>eech and 
alxuit participating in group discussion. Senior high students.are more tense 
alx)Ut conversing with a new acquamtanee and fear faeing an audience. 
C6llege stucfents feel more tense when expressing opinions at meetings or in 
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These findings suggest that shyness is hot a global state that applies 
vqually to all situations .Quiggins, startmg with 175 diHeri:nt variables 
affecting jipcech anxiety, developed the Communication Situation Inventory 
whch' quickly assesses the student's" degree ol,anxiety m seven essential 
contexts.'^"' Vhe studgit uto the following ratiKg for the itenvs given: ( 1) 
stronijiv Jiiiitjri'^. ( 2) iliSiij^rir. ^( 5) UMikuy^ ('4) agree, or (5) strongly agree. 

1. When I am in a*^mall group, ! usually keep quiet and let others 
do the talking. 

2 I am afraid to express ihyself in a group. ^ *^ 



^ *Mv mouth gets very dry when I'm intrtKliioal to someone of the; 
op|H).sitc sex fi»r the first' time ' . , ' 

4 My he.itl seems to wohhic when 1 try to f.ifk \vith 'someone 
im|X)ptaat 

When 1 with a tricnd. 1 Icel vh> natural 

^ b 1 tfcl at case discussing f>crsonal thi%s aboiii \w witkniy family 

/ I avoid'trank ||isaissums of nn Uk- or activities with my folks. 

H I U)k forward to an opporlui^^ s|x\il< in|)uhlR 

(ind lhc'pros(KYt ot an mtcrraoial tncncfship pleasant and 
on|(hahlc • ^ 

JO \ pcncrallv prcicr to talk with [x-oplc ol niv own raco.y 

111 talk tlucntlv with tncnds ■ * • 

\ usuallv fidget when I talk :wuh someon^of die oppsite sex^:" 

I ^ I feel tense- vvhej mv teacher speaks with me. 

14 1 am FeartiH and tense ail the while 1 am with a person of anotlier 
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Tv Although 1 am nerwu.s jiVst helore getting up to speak, I swn 
forget mv fears and enjoy theVxpericnce. ' . 

Kv When several of mv fV!ead.s and 1 get togetlw, 1 feel iVee to be 
, . myself and sav what I please . . ^ 

17 1 .yfldom sit down and talk wifh my parents about my [xrsbnal 
pR)blems ^ ' . ^ 

18 1 feel comfortable during-conversations with my teacher. 

19 1 would enjov presenting a sfieech on a local, television .^how. 
2()» 1 feel afraid to sfxak up at group meetings. ^ 
?A \ dread the times I have to talk with mv teacher. 



I he seven factors and the corresponding items arc Public 
Sfx-akinj^ (8,15, 19). Group Con!municrttion ( 1 . Z, 20); lmfx)rtant 
Other Male 'or Female ( i, 4. 12); Friend to Friend (5. 11, 16)^ 
Studem to Teacher (13, .18, 21); Child' to Parent (6, 7. 17); 
IntV'rracial (9, 10, 14) Thej^udent may be diagnosed as anxious in 
whichever category her/^plverage score js below the mid}X)int. 
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SUBjECTIVE EXPERIEHCE 



1 he foregoing tests give, children's shyncs.s score but provide oi^Iy a 
partiid picture of their fx:rson.4 \vorld Other sources use more detarlcd'self 
re|X)rts to iill out our sense of what it is^like to be reticent, SUfch individuals 
generally feel that their anxiety about the ex|xxsure y^hich accompanie^s 
s|xaking outweighs the ai^ticipatiun ol. rewards to be gained. 1 he^rsonal 
risk or co?t usually seems greater to them than the ex^xcted gain,^*^ This 
roaction can be based on a lack of trust in their aliitity^to speak. Socially 
anxious xstudents unt^erestlnlated judge<?' rtUings of" their social skills and 
^ overestimated how apparent thcir'swial anxtety was to a greater extent 
than a more conti^deiit groyp/i ' 

liV. general, shy |^ople ex[K'rience an exaggerated degree of self- 
Con\i;KHisness"' or xfc^r of negative evaluativ>n from others/''^ Iheir critical 
fX).>^ture applies t<i th^mselv^s and to others, i.e.. they are less selfxonfident 
and n'lore intolerant of others than are those who are not shy.''^ 

Personality measures indicate * that stud^Mits who experience high 
apprehension about sf^-aking are lower than others in tolerance for 
ambiguity, self control, adventurousness. and emotional maturity. I heir 
general anxiety level is higher< M';art ^^^^^it^dbgniati^^ external locus .of 
control, and lack.of trustfulness. 1 heir inhibitions-may affecj.their lives in 
a>R-luctanCe to reach out to others. In one stildy highly socially anxious 
students were less willing to help others in^an ambiguous situation than 
were students low in scKial anxiety. In other words, the highly socially 
anxious seem to-frt^f*" mote risk or daiiger in becoming involved in other 
pet)ple\s lives. - ^ 

Sjxlch anxiety wjjjs found to be unrcLnd to scores^'on sophistication, 
self'sufficiJicV, sensitivity* eccentricity, radicalism, and intelligence. I his 
last finding should be Contrasted with another study that -found that shy > 
'junior high schcx)l girls'^rated tlifm.vliY.s less intelligent than did non shy girls 
or than b^^ys did (i e , they checked '*l'm not as'Sjiiart as the other students 
here" more often). As a group, 'shy children are not less inteUigent than 
others, but many believe they are. Thus, children may be shy because they 
believe they lack intelligence and lience remain quiet, feeling their comments 
are w\)rth le$s than others'; or they may "fiave less confidence in their 
inttilligcnce because tKose who sj^>eak ^ up get more affiniiations and 
acknowledgment in this area /rom their active participation in classroom 
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cluln^iK- 111 vcl ai^)lhcr siikI\ this fol^uonshu;) klwccn shyness and 
conhdcncc vvasc^rmhorVtcd - Scores^)! rclucncc and ^cH osiconi had 
torrclanons/>| - Mij^and scores of rcii<:cncc and self aicc|MaMcc had corrcla- - 
Hons at ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

■ One duiKMiMon of s|va"h an\iciv. termed "stage friglii,"* refers to 
^ what Is exivnenced whenjmakuig a^puhlu presentation, usuall"y a siKceh 
^ When asked to dcnrifv this conditiou/a groii|S.pf eollege suidents provided,, 
'eleven kinds ot statements desenhmg their sub|eetive exjx-rienee of stage 
fright Ihe.se stateihents were then eyiploved uri a.vjiiesHionnaire given to ^ 

other studehyf I heir rebjXMVsi-s were -faetor artiilyzed into three 
categories Wu^r Apprcliauuni ( Ix'fore speaking "niv hear4 IxMis faster/' "1 
perspire. V | luse "sleep the^nght fxfore." 1 find it "hard tx>eoneent rate" in 
prior classes. 1 •find it vliff ieult to relax" AiokUkt ( M wish my speech 
was over." *[ dread giving >*|veehes. " "j would rather take a few more 
teMs ). and Town ("\ tcel nervous. " "1 fell relieved when my speech is 
over" ) ^ 

In a studv i)t diary reports frmn 198 habituallv reticent college age • 
persons, nine features ot their personal e^ix riencr vseemed to. stand out 

1 1 lie\,reix)rted^shakinevs whi^h interfered with (heir attempts to 
^ onnmunuate^ during the Mas.sriH)m recitations and public 

perforin*|Kes. I hcv often remarked tliat despite tlie fact tlK-y had 
inepareclwell. J" things did not come out riglit " 

2 1 hev reix)rted that.}.luring attempts to S|>oak they were conscuuis 
of plusical svmptoms. ' butterflies iumIu-- stomach. ' loud or 
rapid lieartheat. Iieadache, iKrolibmg temples, nausea, excessive; * 
|H-rspiration. and inability to see the audience While normal 
spewkers often repi)rted some of lliese symptoms Ix-fore thcv 
six>ke.'^ their svmptoms tended to disappear Huring the act of 
speaktng [U'tn^-ntVibjecl;; also reix)rted that they felt no sense 
of rehet or aL\on\plishment at the completion of' a eommunica' 
tion. while normals generally reix)rted sucfi feelings. Rettcents 
seemed to replav their fadures m reltaspcct and suffered from tlie 
svmptoms all over again as they contemplated their "failure^;," 

. \ Virtual!^ ail reticent subjects reported tiftt, on occasion, they 
found It necessary to break off communication with someone 
abruptly because of their fears and apprehensions. 

4 Reticents expressed inability to jcommunicate with "important" 
jx'ople like teachers or counselors. Most said they tried to avoid 



private amfcfcnccs 1 hey cxprcs^scd n jcar ol l>cing askcJ 

cjucstjion^nd rt:(X)rtcd they rc(i|a on monojjyNahles and neutral 

resfX)ases rhcy also re|X)rted an inabilAy t<^t{ilk^ilH)Ut fxnsonal 

prohlenis with others Normals, again, expressed similar cuir 

cerns^'but gcneNdly feft, once conferences wAe over, that they 

had<WLComplished their comfminicatitL\ tasks \ 

' ' ' \ 

Qlhcrs, Mich as pan-nts or teachers', had chilled ctinuiUmicative 

■inadeljuacic* to the attention of rcticcnts, or, 'at, IciVst. rcticents 

remembered more occasions wlKn this had hap|Vned than 

normals remembered Only'rarely. however, could-a diagnosis Ik 

made that would fit the reticents into a category coivsidered 

amenabit; (v clinical treatment Most showed some hesi\incy, 

vcxahzed pauses, diffidence iik\t)ice, of syntactic* a wkward)^ess 

m speech, but few conformdl to common categories of s|x:eVh 

l^thologies ^^j^ 

Most rc'ticents had an image of themselves as excessively quiet 
and saw themselves consistently on the fringes of .scKTiai 
gatherings I hev testified that they laughed and shouted little 
and avoided horseplay with |>eers Normals also could report 
specific situatiXnis m which they felt they were tm) quiet, but in 
general they said they felt adequate m hiost of their interactions. 

Reticents felt conifx-lled to be unnaturally afX)logetic when theit 
ideasi were challenged and they interpreted questions alxnit 
content of cotfiinumcation as fxrsonal c»iticism.s. Most could cite 
several cKcasions when they found themselves changing - their 
ideas to avoid questions or arguments^ Most could remember 
bemg called "indecisive" by others. 

Reticents preferred to conmuinicate in writing where passible 
and most had achieved a fairly high level of skill at writing. 
Virtually all mentioned problems they had had with oral 
fxrforinances in public schwlt and remembered frequently 
cecLnvmg fxx)T ^^rades on such publiq performances. Normal 
sjxaktrs had also recvived pcx)r gradeiJ on some performances, 
but they did not recall them vividly or'vyith concern. 

Most reticents expressed singular inability to talk with their 
parents. Many .stated that their parents seemed concerned about 
this and remarked, "You hcver talk thit^gs over with me.'"^"^ 
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CMcarUv shy. reticent cliildKMi arc not likciy to he living very 
pleasai>t or siK\e.s.slul lives' Ke\CtUcti ihdieates "that this e>qx^rieiKe 
sliDuld K- considered a prohlcift worthy ol invcMiganoH. prevention, and 
tgnediation I his eltori nuisi bej^in with exploration ol |X)ssible causes oV 
shvnes.s and ol factors tha't sustain it I. it tie iVtnown with tertaiP^' alxnil' 
these issues, hut sonje plausible explanatlims liave Ixrn put lorw*i 

It has k^en .suggested shvness has aV'»^^'t»^* source There seems 
to fx- a trait related to ■'suseeplihihty to threat" that is relatively consistent 
jjiroughout one's' hte '^^ Ihus. sonK- children are more vulnerahle to the 
demands ol change\ -fxivrience more Stress, and tend to vv'ithdraw from, 
react to. or he exhausted hv evgus ijiat others endure W)re resiliently. 
While this lactorinav |X'rmit a Dfticent pattern to develop .a hit more easily 
m these ehiUren. it certaml)*' does not guarantee it ^ 

I he exigencies of contem|>orary American siKiety have been cited by 
others as [Mvssible causes ol. shyiuvss z*^. We tend to view air individual's" 
worth as commensurate with how much or how well the jx^rson achieve^i. 
rather than as a given that is ^assumed lundamentally Such amditiooal 
approval leads to the mental .set of .seeing oneself as a successor failure ^ 
depending on what ohe priKiuces ShV students do seem tiAave adopted this 
highly evaluative orientation to self and othersr'^ Another phenomenon of 
'modern lile is the hijjh degree of mobility among families. In one study of 
eighth graders, those who had moved lyore often were found to k' more 
lonely, less scxiable hi still another study, of fourth to sixth gradeVs. shy 
students were found to come from lower stxuxconoime families than their 
honshv peers'^ Kelated research suggests, that cliTldren from lower 
sixuK'coii6inie backgrounds experience more' c()nstrictiiig ehild rearing 
practices, tend to spend less time with thgr parentis, have toeom|xtc with a 
larger number of siblings forjiarental attention, have less living space (and 
hence must withdraw inward fonjuivacy). and may do less oral 
comniunicattng at home/* However, these hypotheses do not fully explain 
why many children raised unckr such conditions do- not develop- the^ 
syndrome. 

It seems that more idiusyncratic exfXTienees in thc,deyelopiiient of 
shy children need to be explored kfore asswiiing that the causes of shyness 
arc uncferstyixi Siiico|^it has ken found that many children enter- 
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lvMKk'rgaru.'n .j|rCiRl\ rctuciii. iIk- l.innlv cn\ ironiiK'nt must he LonslOcrecl' 
inlliK-ntnl 111 sonic homes. ^]uu t^lxluu lor is coivsistcntlv rciiilorted Sonic 
p.ircnts hclievv nir .^ cliiMrcirslioulU he \ccii anj not licard^' j^liilo.sophy 
I her .ulviK.iu- .ukI pr.H,se hohavior ihai leads to a reserved fijaniief ul?iell- 
pr^seiitatioii L)lhers p^irents eiij»4j»e children in diidoj^^uc and encourage Irce. 
iininhil-^itCLl c\pfVss^^^4 l^^e divergent norms l^.id to deveh)|>iiient ol a 
personal sfvle that Oatncs o\er nilp clavsriHMu hie • ' ^ 

leachers. tin), mn cinunhule to the iiiainientiKc ol a reliceni oral 
sivle Studies have estahlished. lha; during'their first years m the classnxMii, 
teacher alliliides shitl \\\ \\\^ directioijol less concej^n with pu|Ml Ireedoni 
and more emphasis on siKial control^ and estahhsliing a '.stahle. orderly 
classriHMii Ml \shicli aLademu siajidards receive a pfoninient po.sitUMi 

Sur\rvs report that nianv teachers rale as'mosi ini|X)rtant K)r their 
classriKMiis those social skills L^HlOerlled witir order, rules, ohedieiice, and^ 
res|X)iisihilil\ and attach less \alue to skills that involve taking initiative 
and heing outgoing and assertive in mterjx-rsonal relationships ^ « ^ 
' 111 the uHirse ot (.fiildren's lives isolated incidents that have an 
especiallv marked ettect on their approach to .sfu-aking caii.iKcur 1 hese ' 
"trauiualii experieiKcs can cause emotional scars that are h)iig-|asting. 
IJie\ iinght liap|H*n during tfie iK'dipal* peruKi when children vearn h)r 
cNtraordmarN [>arc!ilal iiitimacv that nl^ist Ix* denied, causing theiiivto l^lamc 
thenisehes tor the rejection ihev perceive. One psychoanalyst has rc|X)rted 
that m his sliv patients these lears ol hemg unwanted or ignored are 
displaced In grandiose fantasies ol having an enormous ellect on others and 
In- •preiKcupalion w ith selh(.i 0 , narcissism), ^raits others commonly Imd in 
reti<cnt 'individuals I raumatie events might also cKCur during early 
attempts at public [X'rformance tli.y go awry, and the ensuing laughter or 
criti(>isni retaken "[xrsonallv " Older reticent students van Often recall such 
eniharr%ss!ng moments vividlv. but the impact is difficult to assess /"'^ 

c hildren evoK e trails from. what is saiJ to or about then), as well as 
from \\ hat happens to them Instances have jlx'en re|X)rted ni which peo^^lc 
traced the onset of shyness to'heing told in early childluxKl that thev were 
shv hv significant adults"^' Henceforth they saw. themselves as having this 
prohTem to overcome, thereby heightening their self consciousness and fear 
of fadure . The label ul shvness can be adopted in a more subtle' Way by the 
causes to which one attributes positive and negative communication 
CX|xtiences One shyness therapist found that his clients tended to attribute 
their s|XMking successes to "luck" and their failures to their own lack oi 
abihtv I his cause eHect thought pattern had hccn set in motion early in 
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Uk lie cMcmiragOvl ihem instcacl to rorrsc (heir attnlnitions, \ c , io gfvc 
tlu insclvcs credit for /siicccsslul cxiH^riViKcs ami tocxpLnn huKircs L.uiscd 
In coikluions cxtcrnaUo themselves' I he Litter pattern K)l.ste^.s .self ^;steeiu 
ami eiKoiiuges jiivL'stineht ol renewed ailor.t to aelueve eo|nnuinieation 
goals • ^ • ♦ / ' 

C)l unirse. sonie unpleasant eoniinunieaiion experiences are not 
Mo>|^n out of proiH)ruon or distorted indivKhials sunietimcs really do 
stick their proverhal tee^ in their moiilhs and are wise to avoid repeating 
blunders In such cases, an error m soc lal c^K|uCtte or skills was made, li^^til 
a more appropriate approavh to these Mtuations is learned, an individ^Kd is 
undersiandaMv reticent in them I ackin^ tlie lunciional social skills m one'.s. 
behavioral fepertoire to emplov in unfamiliar contexts can he caused iiy 
manv factors One is simpK lack of practice Some say children who watch a 
"lot of television arc inKMnu; out on op|X)rtunitie.s to ex|>eriencc-^siKial 
mterattion ^' One studv found that children from rural hackgroun^ls, ^who 
have. had little contact with adults and are then uncertain ak^ut sdu>olri>om 
norms of behavior, are likelv to become reticent in that .setting ^ An*^her 
reported tluj^chddren fnwi fjrst or second gtne rat ion highly ethmc homes 
and communities nun ex|H:rience similar dissonance in language'use and 
social norms upon attending sc1uh)I Still a third study of 128 secondary 
scluH)l students' foundWIiat proportionatelv more .sub^t.s high ii^ com 
nuinication apprehension were raised in large families than urimklerute sized 
families, ancf more were found among the latter group tiian aniong only 
children'" It is believed that children in larger families get les.s^parental 
attention and training l .ater k)rn children gv^ still lc\s.s than those born first, 
as do those in families where ehijdren are closer m age than mlamilies where 
they are spaced more widely in vears\ I'he.se fmdmg.s may apply only to 
older chddreil Am)ther studv\found' that later born grade sclux)ler.f wete 
niore i»pular. .and that it was the first born who had f^-wer scKial skilhs."^-' 
I hese disparate findings can he integrated by lvy|X)thc\si2ing that children 
who interact primat'ilv with siblings and friends' when young learn .skills 
needed to get dlong ktter with otht;r children, but children with more 
'.op|X)rtumties to talk with their parents are less shy m sciuV)l when. dealing 
with adult autlioritv figures . « 

1 here seem to be many |X)ssible sources of .shynels. This multiplicity 
cause eHeet theone.s is common m examining human kha^ior. l.'lie many - 
theories imply that individuals need to be viewed as ujiique and that several^ 
factors m their life ex|X'ricnce must be explored before assuming that the 
etiology ol their reticence is understcKnl. v . 
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, 'i'Ri:vi:KrTi();\ 

Having Jcvclof^d vi general^ uiHlerstanding ot the nature, sourccfi. 

* and ^•^^c^ucnccs ot shvncss, one. is moved tbcxamnic nictkiilsul tjcaiiucnt. 

J, What wc do K)r the' student ensnared in this syndrome? 

,\lo answer this query, let us lirst examulc our |X'rs|X'Ctive on 
treaUnent 1 he question presumes a remedial or mediull app^aeh to the 
problem It tcx:uses attention on the retieent individual and on his/her 
(Ivstunetional symptoms lo eltectivcly remediate every retieent student 
wiaild be a Hereulean task It is a conceivable, but impractical, .target A 
mort realistic aim. to which we should address ourselves tust. is to alter the 
conclilions uncler which this problem is likely lo develop. The steps which 
can be taken to prcirrit reticence trcmi cKcurring are much more feasible than 
what must be cione.to "cure" it 

Sufveys indi^te that the incidence ot shyness is much greater in 
some cultural settings than in olheyr Kor example, alnuch higher fXrreentage 
ot Japanese students than lsri\eli stiiclents are shy/^' This lindmg suggests 
that conditions in some siKial groups v encourage or discourage tU: 

. development of reticence Drawing upon such lindings, Zimbardo created 
the tollovving design tor a society in which shyness is most likely to exist: 

^ 1 Valuing rugged individualism (nniking it on one's own, going it 
alone. ck)ing it my way). " ^ 

2 Promoting a cult ot the ego (narcissistic intraspettion, sell' 
absorption, and scit consciousness)? 

] Prizing individual success and makyig failure a source ot^>ersonal 
' shanij: in a highly coinfxrtitivc system. 

* ,4 Set/ing limitless aspirations and ambiguous criteria for success, 
whtle not teaching ways ot coping wffli failure. , . 

"^V • ^ Discourajting expression of emotion? ftnd open shahhg of feelings 
,and anxieties 

. ' (\ Providing little opj»rtu*nity for intimate relations between the 
sexes and strict taUxxs on most forms of sexual expression. 

7 Making acceptance and love* contingent on fluctuating and 
cuticvd S(K:ial standards of i^ert^irmance 
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8 Oai) l^^ the si^nifji^Mncv of an. mdivi juar< present c\|Knciu c hv 
/ ni.ikilig Lunipansoas to the unmatehahlc. glories ol past'tniieN .iikI 
tbeif JenuuKls uf tuture goiils ^ ' ; ^ 

^) f astVni)^ Mxuil instahihtv through mobihf) . divonje. eaMioni^ 
uncort.nntv, mk\ .ui\ other \v,i\ 'possible ' , 

UK IVsrriivnig f.uth iiiVoiiuiion socNet.il go.ils .iiid pfide in helijn^in^ 
U) the group , - • 




leaehecs sivuki examine the eoiKhtions within their eoiniminrtie.s 
aiul eLissriHMn.s to see whether ,inv ol llkse tenJeneies exist But what, on 
the other haiki. is thv.nature ot a lualdiv eoinnuimeatioi>eontext. aclassrtH)iu 
in whi^h retiietKe is k-,ist likeK' to Lkxelop*^ 

I or over a \ear f rieJinan and Sorher worked eloselv with a group ol* 
thiri\ eleMient.ir\ and seci;ndar\ NehiH)l teachers [iKusing attention on the 
prevention ot retieent-lTchavior 1 his group was given the (ollowing IVst ol 
IHvssihle cUssriKMU strategies 1 eaehers were .isked to eheek either ^ cs or 
No h)r each suateg\ depending on whether or not thev lelt it would help to 
nunimirre rt^lieenee. ( I hev onntted items which thev hdd. hot tried 
iheniNelves ) I his is a suinniarv of their responses given \n the order m v\dneh 
ihev were thought to he helpful ^ 











H) 


(.) 


1 


Creating j warm, easygoing climate m the classnx)in 


U) 


0 




lalking aUnit the most relevant, stiimilating topics (X)SMble 




0 


] 


Pro\iding lots of oral ehisw-cx^m aeliviiies 




0 


' 4 


Helping vour students ^ ^^how one another at .the 
beginning ol the seluH)l veardj^^ 




o' 




IKing drama ai^^role playing situations as often as possible 




0 


6 


Ha\ mg lots ol class discussions 




1 


/ 


i laving students speak to the class in groups or panels rather 
tlian individuallv 


2S 


2 


8 


• 

AlhVwing students to work with classmates they feel- most 
\omfortable with 
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27 2 9 S'ccjycncin^ or^l iUiiviiicN beginning with those- which are 

f » Icim ihrcaicning (e g^ ^roiip work) and pri^ceeding 

/ gYtktiuallvxio ihast; which are more threat^nnig^'(e.g., 

^ sficech) ^ ^ . . ' X 

27 . 2 IG Having ^iMtlcnis sjx-ak from ihcir m\iis rather than from the 

• from of the rtxnn 

*27 2 '1 I Praising reticent sludems' work as often as ixxssible 

27 ^12 Occa,sionall> asking studijfUs to write. about their Iccbngs 
regarding classrcx>m participation 

lb 2 n 1 caching the class about "the process of oral communication 

2(> 2 14 Having the class sit in a ci^rcle rather than m rows 

27 ^15 Sensitizing sludciUs to the fcelny(s w'hich lie behind the 
s^x-akmg act . I , 

25 i 16 Holding private confcrcnctjr with reticent stuclents 

25 4 17 Structuring oral activitit\s chrarlrand speeilically so students 

^ know exactly what to do /^'^^m/^ 

24 4' 18 Having discussions that relate to the studcw^personal lives 

24 5 19 Having lots of small group work 

2^ 5 20. Having students conduc^l^ie class by theVi^^ves as oftcfl^as 
fx>ssible 

22 ^5 21. Not grading classroom participation ^ 

22 5 22 Chilling on students only for answers you think they can 

handle - 

22 6 21 Having stiilents make as many decisions as possible about 
the way the class will be conducted 

20 ;6 24. Holding an o^xn discussion of reticence problems with the 
class'' • 

19 6 25 Never criticizing a student's speftking except in a private 

' contefence 

20 7 26. Having studeijtrftjjrade themselves as much as possible^ 

- ' • \i/ 
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JH 8 27 fli^vtng lot.N oAstuclt-nt debates 

1^) % 28 t;/iMng studcntA the option not to participate orally 

' ' \ / - 

I') U) 29 i)s\\^^ a svsteni to in.\iir^ t-qual elas.s partreipation by 



•evervone \ f 



10 K). Clariivin^ bv tlKAtcneher on the first day that reticelue is a 
problem he/ she eaVes alxnit and eneoiiraging students always 
to be Irank about it with the teacher 

Ihe following are several\ strategies cKcasionally pro|x)sed for 
deahng with rcticeiU students that \hese teachers generally dn^ol see as 
helpful \ 

' ' ' - ^' CMving students time to. prepare what they will say rather 
than having s(K>ntaneous talks or discussions 

M n M Making a 'contract" with reticent students to s|x-ak more 

r 

I ^ 14 U [laving mifx^rsonal rather than (personal cjiscussuins 

11; 14 M CJently forcing reticent students to speak 

I I' 15 ^5 Painng/ip a reticent and a highly verbal studeht 

12 15 56 Never mentioning the problem directly * - 

9 18 M Asking reticent students to read aloud 

8 18 ^ i8 Grouping reticent students together to do their work 

19 Having strict rather than Ux)se discipline 

6 20 40^ Disagreeing with reticent students to pull them into dis- 
cM«sions 

4 24 41 KstablisKing a separate class for reticent students 

1 24 42 Having boys and girls work in separate group rather than 
together • 

4 26 43. Grouping students homogeneously according to ilbility 
rather than heterogencously 

I 26 44. Limiting discussions to factual comments rather than en- 
couraging opinions. 

23 



*lvvu luiiKlrcd secondary sthu)f students (grades 7-11) Irum a 
'variety ol scKUKconuiDie KakgYounds were asked tahelp in understandif 
how students themselves (oil about connnonly suggested ways to nuproye. 
partiLipaHon in cKVssriXMn learning It was made clear that no choice w»is 
n^hi or vvrohg. hot that onlv student preferences based on recollection ol 
all their curroTt and prior classrtxmi exj^riences were tKMng sought I heir 
teachers were asked to indicate which students were reticent Responses 
ol retrcent siudei\is are dillerentiated Ironi 'those ol students who 'do 
participate orJtlU* 

I lie approaches prelerred by students are highlighted on the 
lolluwmg lorm bv Iving capitalized^ 1 bus. one cjin make a quick survey ol 
what conditions students ,lx'lieve will i-jreycn^frcliccncc by readiiig over 
those items (Specific results are given m [UTCcntages to lacilitate 
comparisons )'^* 



WHI M Till W'llOI I C I IS MAVINC A DLSCll.SNION. ' 
I \\l \l( )RI VV'ILi:i\( i TC ) I^ARTI(:ll^ATI. 'u 

!■ a the teaLher calls ou |>eo|>le 

, !i the teacher calls only on peoj^le 
who raise their hands 

i A the teacher grades us on our 
^ » participation ' ^ 

b the teacher dcK'sn t grade us on 
our participation 

\ A' the topic" IS trt)m everyday lile 

b the topic IS Irom the class 
subjcet matter 

4 A we are giving o|>inions 

l> we arc giving (acts 

^ a I have to read something aloud. 

B I haw tcT say sometfvmg 1 belicv^\ 

6 A I know almost everyone m the class 
b I ktK>vv Vji^y lew |>oople m the class. 
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the 


other sliKlcnls \\Vk the subject 
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other students dot/t like the .^uhjeet 
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other students talk a lot , 
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38 
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the 


other students an* nu).stlv quiet 
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\^'Hh:N I HI- CM ASS IS DIVIDKD IN 10 OROUPS 
1 PAR IK:IPA I [• AND I hARN MORI: W 



^) A I wnrk with [X'ople I pick 

h. I work with people the teacher 
has put together 

10 a I work with onlv one other [UTson 

B 1 work in a group \<ith six people in it 

11 A I work with hovs and girls 

h I work with students of nn* own sex. 

12 A I wi>;k With imxstly quiet people, 
h I work with [xrople yvho t'c^lk a lot 

\ \ A We have a discussion on a general topic, 
h we are told exactly vvhat^ ^ do. 

14. a the teacher is keeping an eye on us. 
B the teacher leaves us ta work alone. 

15 A 1 m\ graded^ on the work in tlur grouf). 
b the work is not gradoi.1.^ 



1ft a I um a leader of the group. 

B I am j.ust a member of the group. 
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WHKN I AM IN FRONT Oh lYW ROOM, 
I M.fJ. I hS-S NKRVOUS W- \ ' 



17 A 

h 

18 A 
h 

19 A 

h 

20 A 
b 

21 A 

• h. 

22:#. 

B 

2 J %\ 
h 

24 A 

"I 

^ 

2^ A 
b. 



read something to the class 
speak to the class using mv own words 
am role playing a character in a skit 
am telling something about Inyselt. 
can tell my opinions' to the class 
can re(X)rt on some tacts to the class, 
have picked the topic to sfx-ak about 
speak on a topic given bv the teacher, 
can prifpare what I will sav 

speak "otf the cuH" without 
preparation 

am given a grade on what 1 say. 
^11 not gnen a grade on what I say 

am a .member of a^panel discu.ssion. 
speak bv mvselt to the class, 
am given critici.<\n alter I tajk. 
am not given criticism after I talk 
read something I have /Stritten. 
read something trom a biK^k. 
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J PARTICIPAl h: OR SPKAK MORK IN CI.ASSt;S WHKRH 
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the <teach<;r asks a lot of" 










^ interesting quest ions. 
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b. the teacher doesn't ask m^ny , 










questions. • 
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A 'the teacher ts firm. and in control. 
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b. the teacher is soft and eas-ygoing. 
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28 A the tjeachcr giNcs hs/hcr Dpimon.s * 94 92 92 
b tho'^tciuhcr never gives hiv lier opinioas ' b 8 '8 

29 A the tedcher knows' me hettcr ' • 88 8*3 85 

^ h the teacher hcirJly knows nie \2 15 15 

K) a the teacher covers a lot ot material- /-^^ 50 29 

B the teacher discusses ahnasl every \ . ' => 

student's question ' ^ 11 70 71 

"il A the teacher lets us make decisions. 94 8(/ 87 

^ b the teacher makes nearlv all the"^ 

decision<j I4 

52 A the teacher praises mv work a lot 6() ' 61 

^ b „The te^icher hardlv ever praises 

V mv work _ J4 59 57 

M '*a the teacher IS almost alwavs serious ,i8 - 18 70 

B the teacher kids ajrcHinJ with us. 72 ' 82 80 

It IS interesting to note that O^n lour ot the itc^m hsted. »2. 12. 22. 
and 27, the reticent students indicated prcf€r>!nces .somewhat different from 
those ot their non reticent (xvrs. Rc.sponses to \\1 and //27 suggest that* 
teacher demand or evaluation can elicit more* participation from them, but 
W22 suggests thataruidv alxnit participation is less when iheir.talk is'nol 
gradecFScores on 2 indicate that reticent students feel more comfortable 
being matched in groups with others like themselves. 

Ihe teachers^ and students' rcs|^n.st\s cited provide many concrete 
strategics to^structurlng leariYwig e?if>crienbt^ and for teacher behavior likely 
to imninuze reticent behavior. • 4.. . . 

As a result of this study. Friedman and Sorber developed several 
guidelines and activities for maintaining the kind of classroom\um(Aphere 
tno.vt likely to pravnf reticence. •^'^^ Kxamples include the follovvlng: 

\ Opportunities ^should he- provided* for iwytmc to participate 
orally. Talking alxnit any topic is useful in learning about it. 
Questions must be raised and answered, confusing aspects 
cleared up, comntents shared.' and relationships to other topics 
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explored In hu t. a minimum of tunc should pass between the 
teacher riiisiiig an issue or explaining an idea and hearing 
students comments - 

a ) Allow a specific amjount of time when an interesting to^^ic is 
being discussed to gi) around the rtxMn and elicit a brief one- 
word or one sentence opiniQii from eveW ij^emlxT ol the 
' class 

b) Let chddrcn work in small groups oit appropriate projects, 
and encourage, as one of the goals of each group, oral 
participation from everyone in the group. Make the group 
leader especially res|X)nsible for seeing that everyone talks 

c ) Summarize a le>sson by asking the class to think of one 
•entence that exproNses the most im|X)Ylanl thing to be 
learned that day When this has been done silently, ask the 
nonparticipating students to give tlieir sentences (No right 
or wri)ng connotation should given the answers. ) 

leacfiers should indicate that they welcome and value all 
.students' comments in "open" classrcxnns. 

Kvery comment makes sense to the individiud student and arises 
drom some inner motivatuMi; teachers should therefore show their 
dc.sire to hear what students have to say, whether or not they 
aj?fee 

a ) Many stucknts. particularly.in "low ability" classes, have a 
^ number of unhappy ex|ierienctfs in sckx)l during the day, 
I he,se events snowball Ixcause resentment exists. The 
students may sulk or rebel and arc then punished again. 
When a cla.ss comes into yoyr rwm looking upset or excited 

sav, "We will be studying -. ttxlay, and it will 

re^^juire your full attention. Does anyone have anything to gel 
off his/ her chest now beft)re we begin?" 

b) hmd the eohlrovcrsial nssues in wl\alevcr subject you arc 
teaching Pass om^dillocd sheets giving the issue at the top 
and a few Ntinnilating questions,, yvith space for answers, 
below After students have jj^ritten answers to each 
question, begin a discussion of the issi^e. Students can draw 
their re,spt)nses fronrthis silent preparation tmie. 

c) Have a class discussion of feelings and their im|>ortanee. 
Proceed from this into a role-playing situation which 
inclucW .some ty|x: of problem that actually exists in the 
dassDOom or in the lives of students, Role^play the situation 



0!h: tunc vvUi hd cmic reveals real feelings and another time 
when ^\yjy^\K dtxrs reveal feelings Discuss the difference, 
d) On Friday \ifvach week, ask students to turn in a 

thought card on which they may write anything (or 
nothing) J'xpLun that lots of things are often left unsaid in 
schwL or thought of afterward This is a means of 
cstjhiishing another channel of communication Ivtween them 
,md you — as much a friend as a teacheV Cards will have uo 
effect on gracles, and..they will he strictly am/iJt'MOal 1 hey 
imy or may not be anonymous If some comments seem to run 
thr^uighout the, card.s. ditto some typical excerpts and 
pre.'\enl them to the class for discussion 

1 eacher and students should admit to errors when they are made 
leachcrs need to encourage students to admit their errors hy 
i-rcat^^ng a cLisn room atmosphere in which errors are not ridiculed 
or [x-narized. "leathers should set an example hy admitting their 
own errors 

a) Kach student might givea talk on ' A Mistake I HavTMade ' 

I hey might include the events leading up to it, the reactions " 
of any other jK-ople involved. Iiow the situation lcH)kod to 
tlit;m. wliether they admitted to tlie mistake, how tliey fell 
during tlie wliole pericd of time, alternative ways tliey might 
have handled the 'situation. 

b) Role-play a salcs|X'rson for a familiar prtxluct (e.g., a car, or * 
even school equipment) who praises everything alxnit the . 
prtxluct cind refuses to admit to any faults 1 hen rok play tlie 
salesfScrsm who honestly admits to some inadequacies in the 
prociucl t lumparc reactions , to each. Have students add 
personal experiences with .salesfxrople. 

c ) Discu.ss the priKcss Thomas Kdison went throiJgh in 
inventing the light bulh. (He tried about l,5CX) materials to 
find a giK)d filament.) Admitting errors leaves you free to go 
on to do better in the future. When learning fo bowl we 
send a ball into the gutter, then try to adjust our mistake and 
improve This trial and errOr is needed in all learning. Have 
jstudentvSgive their own triabaiid error, (xrrsonal ex|x:neiices 
with learning. 

Whenever [xxssible, .students should k encouraged to relate 
what they say to what others in the class have said/ 
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Coinmcnt,s rclatal to previous comments ^iKlicatc interest and 
require careful and reflective Lstcnmg Drawing relationslii|>s 
heljxs others understand what onc^s attempting to say imd how 
one's comiiK^nts relate to their own 

n ) Pair up all the students Have iJlie student say soincrhmg and 
the other rejxat what was said, attempting to inmate the 
actions and expressions o( the lirsi student 

h) When one student makes a statement, have another 
paraphrase it according to the way he/she understands it. 

c) *Have one studei\i make a short statement and the next 
" student repeat it. adding a statement relating to what has 

)ust been sajd 

d) Have one student hegm a story and each student add a 
sOgmenrto it -^^"^^-w 

c) Divide the c4ass into small^rbups; ask each group to role-^ 
play a sitffation m which a conflict of some kind cKCurreci 
hecause |xx)ple did not try to understand the |X)iift of-view of 
others l^eplay each scene irying to find alternative ways of 
better handling the situations. 

f) It two people have differing fx)mts of view on a subject, 
have them sit in*chairs facing each other. As they make 
alternating statements on the topic, have tbem move their 
• ^lairs closer together or farther apart, de|>endingon whctlier 
they agree or disagree at each |x)int of tlie conversatuwi. 
Discuss what hap|x:ned and why. 

« 

Classroom discussion should be among students as well as 
between teacher and students. 

Students need to regard one another as fx)tential .sources of 
learning Resjxct for oneself and one'.s peers enriches learning. 
Mie goal is to help students become inde|x*ndcnt of the teacher in 
fVU'suing their education. 

a ) Divide children into small groups of fouf or five, and let the 
children [ilan an activity which they Am present to thc^rcst of 
the class At first you will have to structure the act^ivity in 
such a vVay that ,the children have just a small segment to 
prepare for the rest of the class. With more practice, the 
students* segment of the activity can be enlarged. 

b) Many questions directed to you about the work being done 
or the topic under discussion can be reflected to^the class by 



such comments as AVku do tlic rest of vou think?" "Can 
anvonc else answer that ciOcstion?" "1 ct s see what other 
' people ha\'e to .>av on that " 

c ) Helore av^i^nments are turned ni. students can meet m groups 
to reacfA-ach other's work and make necessary corrections. 
I his activity can he "motivated" hv givmg ever\-[U'rson m a 
group the same grade based on the average <|uality of work 
produced bv ^he group 

d) Homework ass^gnmenl^ can be gone over In pairs or smalf 
groups ol students comparing answers Vou need merely k a 
resource [x-rson to clardv disagreements 

. e) Many routine assignment review sessions can be led by one 
student or a grvHip instead of the teacher I he mdivuKud 
student need nt)t have all the answers She/he can call on 
others to res[x>nd and then ask the rest of the class if they 
agree ^ ou need onlv intervene when the majority of the class 
IS wrong ' i ^ 

I ) Spend three or four ten^iiinute segments each class day 
during which children are requested to direct comments of 
anv sorl ( preferabl\ rele\'ant to the learning of the day or 
week) jo other students I'his time could \k structured b\c 
throwinL out a topic tor discussion and letting students 
discuss m any way they see fit. This perH)d could be called 
"student forum" time. 



f-ORAlS Of TRFATMt'Nt 



It Students apixMr to be shy. or if their re.s|x)nse.s on one of the 
c^uestKmnaires mentioned earlier indic^Ue that^thcy perceive themselves to 
h^ve this problem, then what approaches to treatment are available to a 
concerned educator? Several kinds have been employed. I'hey fall under 
four general headings . ^ . ' 

I Oereasmg the debilitating anxiety that precedes and aeeonv 
pames the act of s[x:aking 

31 



1 lmpr^.)V^n^ Tnsi^ht or uiKlcrstaiKlin^ regarding the source and 
iialvire ot iho nuxle of a-.s[X)nse 

i leaehln^ social skills that i(n|>fuvv .students' ahiltty to present 
themselves elleiitivelv 

4 /Aliermn the sell |X'rceptu>ns related to the low level of sell^ 
confidence 

F'.aeh of these ap|*>roaehes vvdl he disevissed in turn^ 



Shyness, as mentioned earlier, is usually accompanied by a con- 
stellation of physical symptoms that arc aroused hy leclmgs of anxiety. 
People Xti^ain c]uiet, in part, to avoid, hide, or co|x- with these 
physiological disturbatices II anxiety can he decreased, shyness js ^ikely 
to lade - . " 

Two major approaches have been used to relieve a sj>caker\s anxiety 
or Its svinptoms One derives from prwesses developed in psychotherapeutic 
Nfttings Studies indicate that therapists who provitle empathy, genuineness, 
a^id unconditional |xvsitive regard are elfective in relievmg their client's 
anxiety and pronioting therapeutic growth. Assuming that teachers who 
employ theSe communication styles would Vm: equally effective, Giftin^' and 
Barnes- at the LIniversitv of Kansas develo|X'd group treatment programs tor 
students suffering from speech anxiety, hi both programs most students 
re|X)rted and demonstrated gams in confidence and verbal activity. How^ 
ever, .the control groups who took regular inter|xrsonal communication 
courses improved ncarlv as well. 

Although the.se studies do not demonstrate a need for special 
counseling oriented groups lor shy students, they do have implications lor 
classrcK)m telichers I hey suggest that teachers who .show s^idents that they 
understand them (at, an emotional as well as an informational level), that 
they care about them no matter how well they perform, and that they are 
•ready to deal with stHidents honestly and authentically, a^s im|>erfeet human 
beings wky have had similar aWieties themselves, arc likely to alleviate to a 
large extent $hy students* anxiety when communicating. 

Ihe second 'ii|>prbach to relieving anxiety is drawn from self' 
nuKlification ;^nd behavior therapies. It focuses on relieving the symptoms of 
anxiety It ha.^ been found that j->eople can learn to control their own levels 
* ■ ' 
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ol rclax.uion Once indtvidwals urn put llu-fusclvcs nilo a rcLixcd.stiUc. Ircc 
from an\R't\ s\ inptoins. thcv can use ihi:^ ahihty to enter uUo siiiKHions that 
might ha\c evi)kal those -svinptoms wtth greatlv reduced tension 1 he*ir 
ahihtv Jo Iv relaxed wheti s|x\»kiiig »sdevek)ped Iw first iKYoniing relaxed, 
then inuj^ining theniseUes in a !ijuuinallv ihrea(eninj» contetxi Alter thev ean 
remain relaxi^d with thi> siitialion m nund. thev move on to evoking menial 
images that are gradiiallv more challenging until thev learn to he relaxed 
wiien pkliirmg themselves gi\ mg a speech or engaging in whatever s|X"aking 
a^itivities had cusiomanlv e\oki;d their anxieis svmploms 1 his* learned 
substitution ol a relaxed slate lor a leiise st*Ue can then k- translerred to 
actual s|HMkmg K-havior 

I his method, called NWionaiK ilcMriMd^iiiuJM. has heen succe.sslullv 
applied m a numlx-r ot studies It works especiallv well lor reducing one\ 
level ol anxietx wUcn preparing for and delivering a puhlic speech It 
.rc\|uires the concentrated effort ol a " iherapisi" who teaches individuals 
how lo relax. de\elo[vs with them a hierarehv of s|XMking Mluations 
sc\|ueneed accorv.!;^ lo the amouni ot anxictv each arouses, and then leads 
them through a process wherein the situations are hroudit tommd while the 
relaxed stale is maintained j Ins priKcsx is hevond the training and time 
capacities of most clas.srix)m teachers (although iUidiota|X's can Ix' used for 
much of the priKcss) Se\cral \aluahle lessons. hovve\er; may he gained 
from It 

f irst. It helps to know how a state of physical relaxatuin can he 
nutiurev.1 Se\eral approaches have heen used One is ^ he aware of and to 
deepen (or slow down) the rate of one s.hreathing. Another is progt-essively 
tensing apd relaxing each set of- muscles in one's I-hkIv (» c'.. feel, c.\Jves7- 
thighs, stomach, chest, forearms, hieeps. neck, and face) A teacher can 
iKcasionalK help a student relieve anxiety Nvmptoms m these wavs 

Second, it can be useful to think of's|XMking activities as organir.ed 
in a hierarcln from least to most stressful for an individual U.sually' we 
consider a brief talk lo inlrcKluce oneself as a minimally challenging way to 
start a class C ognitivelv, thus makes setise hi terms of comtnilnicalion ap 
prehension, however, this can be an extremely demanding task. A hierarchy 
of anxietv evoking speech events might begin with pardcipating as a 
member of a dyad, then a small group, then reading aloud or rolcplaymg, 
then making a group presentation to the class, and ending with a solo 
'S|xeeh Although this sequence might differ among individuals, consideritig 
the risk level ot classrcxun speaking events and sequc^ticitig them 
appropriately >^vould facilitate the remediation of reticent students. 

M 



, iHshifir (i\i)i;rst.a\I)i\(; 

\Vc know th.it ol i^ ^v^ ^'^^ ^-"'i*-' mkmI smMtion. one 

c.ii^)ok forward to \{ mk\ tlK'Vhcr~c\in dread ii I acli has a different " .sel" 
of ex|x\tatu)tn for thai e\ent One anluipates a rewarding. emoval')le ^ 
experience, the other a niiserable. anxious tune I hese divergent 
orientations are l\ised on those individuals' tVssumptions alnHit tlieniselves 
and alxnit hovv tlie\ relate to |H:ople f or example, it I luHieve that murder 
to he accepted at a part\ I must re.s|HHul to all comments in a rapid, fluent, 
comjxvsed. wittv manner, then I will consiantlv Ix- on edge trving to do so 
II I hehe\e jhat evervonc ui niv class, including the teacher, must like 
everifihing I sa\ . then I am unhkcK to risk volunteering to .s|XMk {or tear of 
alienating anvone hi othei words, one s heliefs or inner messages about 
coinmumcation can sif]^|X)rt. a pattern of reticence AWiueness .«id 
nuKiitication of the sc\]ucnce o1 tlunights iivsiKiated with anxietv about 
s|XMkmg can help in the prixess ol relie\ mg shvnevs 

Several studies employing this aj^proach in treating communication - 
appreliensi\e students have fouiid it ver/effective '^M lowever. ihismcftiod. 
liH). \%ould hs: cumbersome to transfer wholly into the nornutl .elassr(H)ni 
Nevertheless, it has several ,vahial>le implications w^uch can be practically 
t'tnp loved 

hirst, this approach reminds us' thai students arrive^ m class with 
preexisting beliefs (some ol which are unrealistic and inhibiting) alx^it ' 
others reactions to their manner ol speaking. It can Ix' useful to brin^ these 
beliefs to the surface lor exanunation I lus can be done in sevet.il ways; 

1 Ask students to discuss or write you a letter recalling the 
\|tualion m the past in which they felt shy, including what 
others actuallv said to them, what decisions alxnit such situa- 
tions tlx'v made as a result ol those events, and how satisfied 
thev are alxnit the validitv of those ciceisions. 

2' Ask students to develop a cbst< and benefits tally sheet about 
their shvness — listing tunes ihcy were reticent, vyhaf benefits 
were gained (e g , playing it sate, avoiding criticism, avc)idmg 
^ (nvolvemenl ), and what valued op|X)rtuniiy . action, relationship 
was lost, delayell. duninished, etc. 

"J Ask students to list what they do when feeling shy (e.g., play 
music, overeat, read, get a h*?tul4tfK5'r and how well tlxvsc 
alternatives work for relieving the anxiety m the short run, in the 
long run 
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H Ask students to rcciill and li,st the imfx^rtant risksi chances, 
gambles thev have taken in their hve.s. ami then to m^t- whether 
each proved wise or liH)hsh Next, ask what oik^ currently 
jX)tential riiik in regard to stK'ial interaction might k\^what they 
stand to gam or lose hv pursuing it, what they say to themselves 
ih sup|X)rt ot taking and avoiding the risk, which argument^, 
make more sen.se. and what thev would advise someone else to do 
m such a situation 

Ask students xo clixse their eyes and then decide whether or not 
ihev want to volunteer to participate hi a comnuinKaMon 
exercise Ihev are to raise their hands il they agree to' do so 
Keeping their eyes doused, ask them to imagine an inner dialogue 
iKt ween two ligures in their muid^ One is the part of them that 
wanted to volunteer, and the otheflfi.s the part that didn't. What 
each figure savs. how each ap|XMrv. and what each does gives 
' them msight into the priKe.sses nnderlying their reticenco. 

Second, the msight approacli U) treating reticence reminds us as 
• teachers to work toward -^nuKliiying ^e message.s .students tell themselves 
"that mhihit their participation h'or example, they mighl-beheve that — , 



!o fumble or tail* in anSy;a|^prc.sentation is catastrophic. 

It IS eci^er to avoid than tvl^lace risky, challenging situations. 

1 here IS one correct vs ay to go about making a social approach, 
and li thev don't do\t that way the outcome will be disastrous. 

Lheir past historv m this area irreviK'ablv determines how their 
present actions will turnout 

It IS necessar\ that everything they say must be completely 
aeceptable to all their peers lor them to survive .siKialb 
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Ihe.se a.ssumptions packed together iriify seem absurd, but line ot 
more olten exist m the mihds.of shy students If we are alert for their 
presence, discuss them ofx-nly. share our own jx-rsonal cxjxTicnecs with* . 
students, and sugge.st more rational, realistic nuxlifications of each 
assumption, their impact on reticent students is likely to be markedly eased. 

. S(X:iAI. .SKILLS 

l^hus far. we have considered the emotional imd cognitive asjxTts of 
shyness At this point we will focus on its behaviorakdimension. Quietne.ss 
may be viewed asjthe absence or lack of appropriate .social behaviors. Many 
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qmct |H:oplc 'rc|x)rt that ihcv wuHcImw from interaction opprlanitics 
Ikc.uisc tlicv tiiiiply do not know liou-to *ipprcwch llicm or what to say>^ 
1 hcv lack' the communication skills ncccs.sary lor achieving their SiKial goals 
"f rom this vicvv|'K)Uil. treatin^;nt for^reticence nivolve.s providing instruction 
in dealing vvHh these problematic stKial situations 

- Ihis procedure, under diHerent titles, has been ased extensively 
Viil^oNege. sUidents ^nd adults Phillips, al^ Pennsylvania Slate University, 
calls mwp]>n)ach "Rhetoritherapv "^''^ This system is based on the notion 
that |xople coinmumcale to have an impact on one another. Phillips ivsks 
reticent students what kinds of effects they desire and to pinpoint them as 
preciselv as pasMble He asks tluriii to' consider who might meet their 
communication needs and in what specijic situations ^ihese transactions 
might iKcur Students assess what needs ip\ their listeners they themselves 
might meet and liovv thev might present their messages and themselves so as 
to bring about their desired" res|X)nse 1 hus., students are trained to be more 
rlietorically sensitive to others and more skilled in carrying out a variety 
of ciMiimumcalion strategies 

/VViXnanl ol this approach that has been used with shy students is 
■ assert i\*ness irammg " It is generally limited to instruction intended ta 
help |Vople who tend to \^c passively tolerant of abusive behavior or those 
who tear that anv show ol strength will ap|xar aggressive. It assists them m 
reqwning ihetr ''right" to speak up for'thcmselyes and m articuLumg their 
|X)inis of view ' assert ivelv/* without violating the rights of others This 
approach is not concerned primarily with the impact one has on others, 
it assumes an optimally elfective way of phrasing statements and dws not 
encourage piitiing the decisive element in the recipient's hands, bor 
example, if a shy student wishes to ask another toA'ivt lunch with her/him, 
the student's assertive j>erform*u shoUld Ix |udged on how well the task 
was done, not on whether the other accepts or not (just as one individual 
has the right to request, the other person has an equal right to it!fuse). Such 
training is deinonstrablv effective m increasing assertive behavior.**** 

The teaching of social skills txrcurs iVot only when it is cxpUaily 
lafxiled as such In elassriXMUS, in addition to learnmg academic content 
material, students are also mfluencc\l by another, mostly unarticulated, 
"hidden" curriculum cml>cdded within the sclux)rs sfructure, social cli- 
mate, and images students and teachers have of each other. These influences 
subtly tmpart swial behaviors, attitudes, and values, and provide the 
'^htcchanisin through wh^ch the schcK)rs scKudilsing function takes place. The 
teacher constj^ntly scrvb as i\ powerful tutor, mcxlel, and reinfofccr for 
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particular wavsut interacting Tcrtchers gciK-rally conccriKci alxnit .shyness 
can mcori^Dratc unobtrusive rcuicdial priKcdurcs throughout the schix)! day 
Ihcrc arc also several other ways that more functional siKial skills 
have k'cn vlililvrMitl\ nurtured m shy children One methiKl is providing 
praise and tangihle rewards to u'\n\oY,( and gradually increase the fr(;ciuency 
ol children's peer interactions^^' Although such priKcdures genefally 
increase the frcciuencv o( shv children's |>cer contacts, their hehavior tends 
to return to basejine levels once reinforceitient has Ixtu terminated/^' 

Another n\elhiKlis mi>jfliM4; S^Kially isolated prc\schiK)l children who 
have viewed videota|xs of other children having |X)siiive ex|Krienees when 
ihev approach each other it) join in an activity or conversation, and in which 
children performed siKial behaviors with peers such as imitating, smiling 
and laughing, giving tokens, or giving physical comforV^signifying affection, 
were subsec|uenilv (up to several weeks laUMO obsyTved to increase their 
|u*er interat tions ^ ^ 

C)l course, these inethiKis are used only in isolation during controlled 
e\|H.'nmental studies In fact, tsujem^ existv that a lomlnMiiiioM of 
reinforcement and nuKlelmg cairk' more effective than ut>ing each metlKxl 
alone 1 he ciuestion asking khavior of Mexican American second, 
graders transferred inueh more effectively to natural settings when scKial 
nuJcleling plus praise w as used 

Yet another methiKl is providing pnuriu' 1 his is the apf^roach most 
traditionally and commonly used For mo.st children, giving an oral 
[H-rformance or having to s|XMk up m class when called U|X)n <Kks help to 
develop the skills and confidence needed to be siKially efTective. However, 
this is not true for all Recjuired participation applies best tostucient.s v\Mth 
low to im^lerate sjx-ech anxiety The reticent child is likely to become more 
apprehensive rTther than less if forced to eommunicate/*'' 

C oasecjuently. the teacher should pryvide classrcwm op|X)rtunities 
that fvrmit oral participation m the l*uning prcKess but should avoid 
establishing a system that Y^ums it of all children Oge way to accomplish 
this end is to structuce small group interaetion activities. In this context, 
ex|xxsure and pressure to (xrform are kept to a minimum, and the fx)ssibility 
of pro\^idmg o|xnings for shv children to interact is maximized. Role- 
playing and simulation games also provide this needed balance. 

Mere practice, however, scorns to alleviate the shy child's situation 
.only temjxmuily In.several intervention studies, classroom activities such a?5 
ixrforming \xf a skit were provided to increase isolated children's |X'er 
Acceptance Initial gains m [xer status were not maintain>sd m follownip 
assessments^'' - " 
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An Jckhtuuial clement .appiucntly needed ui the priKe.ss of 
developing unproved MKud skdis is uMduHtjjIn one study third and fourth 
j»rade siKudlv isolated ehddren were first v^hajly uistrueted in swial .skills 
Next, thev were prt)vided an op|X)rtunitv to practice these social skills by 
plaving with a |XTr l inallv. they liacl a |X)NtpLiv review session with the 
coach The instruction included discussion of social skills which were 
pro[Mised as useful K)r making a game fun or eqjovahle to play with another 
person (a) participating in a game or victivitv, (b) ciK)perating ( e.g., taking 
turns and sharing niateri^ds). (c) communicating (talking an^^stening), 
and (d) validating or sup{X)rting (e g', giving attention or help). 1 hese / 
children received higher sixionietric ratings from the children they 
interacted with m the plav ses.su)ns and also from nonpartners At foltowup 
assessment, one vear later, the coached children had moved toward eYcn 
greater mchision bv fX'crs 

In summarv. shv students often lack the .skills needvd lor successful 
siKial interaction 1 hese can be developed by providing or |x>mting out 
nuxlels lor them to emulate or bv providing deliberate, instruction or 
coaching m desirable ways of interacting Thus preparation shouici be 
followed up witit a number of 'oppt^rtunlties for them to practice dealing 
with others and with [X)sit!ve reinforcement for their scieces.sful efforts 
to do so \ 

Ihe following are frameworks into which all four of these 
approaches can Ix str.uciured into a classrixun: 

1 Students can learn to meet and carry on conversations with 
others bv role plavmg newspaper re|X)rters who must contact 
and interview people m their community for feature artielevS. 

2 Students can be given other investigative assignments that 
recjuire stKial interaction^ such as callwig a department store to ' 
price s|xcific items, calling a radio station to inquire alx>ut or 
request their favorite programmipg, calhng a'reference librarian 
to obtain an answer to an informational question, etc. 

] Students can prepare a swial skills manual tor students about to 
enter their grade or .schcx^l m which they suggest several way^s to 
meet |x:ople, favorite topic^iof conversation, tominents or actions 
that are turn-offs, methcxjs for dce|xrnuig friendships, activfties 
|xople enjoy outside .schcx)!, approaches to settling disagree- 
ments, etc, 
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AI TI KI\(, Sd f. PI RtlPTIONs 

Research cited earlier Mif^e.sts xWm shv |Kople Liek sell esteem As 
lonj^ as students belie\V* thcmseUes le.vs vvurthv tlum others, thev are likely 
to consider thiMr uoninieiits to he unwt^leonie and ex|>ett failure l lie most 
amhitUHis and |xrliaps tin* most diMuuJt approaeli to treaUn^ retieenee is 
attempting to ^hanj^e the individual's .view ul sell 

I his appruadi is at the base of nuKst psv Jiotherapics llierapists 
seek to help ehenis re\ise their \ie\v of ihemselves iToiii negative to more 
sell aeeeptiiii^ jhis e.m he done on an ".as il" hasis through role-playing 

One sueh ap|uoaeh. hixed Role rheru|iy. was used .siveilieally to 
relieve s|vech anxietv in college students 1 hey were liel|X^d to deserilx^ 
what doles ' thev adopted when speaking m puldie-and what alternative 
roles were availahle Students observed other people's responses to puhlie 
s|Hakinn situations, inferred the roles eaeh persiHi was adopting, ineludinn 
the underlvin^ thoughts and feelings, and compared them with their ovnmv 
I hev develo|x\i a less anxietv pnxlucing role for themselves and tried it out 
in their group Sell rt|XHt measures showed reduction of sfxecli anxiety.^* 

I he first step m altering self perceptions is to increase sensitivity to 
•how students see themscKes now, i e , to enhance sell awarene.ss: This may 
at first increase self consciousness and even seem detrimental However, the 
privess IS much like learning to swim, ride a hicycle; or drive.Mt starts out 
awkwardiv before the current, then more |X)sitive awarenesses are internal 
ir.ed. and the new self |X'rcepiions begin to predominate automatically. 

Some activities hv which thrs prcKess can be em(:)loyed include the 
lollowing 

I Ask students to draw a line across a paper lalxding thcNitart of it 
mum and the end now. Cionsider this to be a lifeline extending 
through all ttie vears of their lives Students can divide the line at 
the [X)ints at which significant changes in their siK'ial 
relationships o^^curred. e g., a move, a new school, a death in the 
faimlv. a birth c>t^ a sibling, etc. I'hen a^k them to list the people 
most significant to them at eaeh stage, how they felt about these 
relationships, and wfiat happened between them and others dur- 
mg the tnne.s thev felt best and -worst about their relationships. 

1 Ask students to recall, write, and [xrhaps share their most 
embarrassing nrnments with other.peopic, their most clase and 
happv moments, their conflicts, the times they were least and the 
tunes thev wer<; most genuinely themselves. 
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^ V Ask iitudents to recall rtn4 iAmc the rules or iulmonitions their 
family members gave them about siTtial etiquette, e g , talking at 
dinner, being vtxul when guc^Jts are vi^inng, making requests, 
disagreeing with parents, etc Discu^is wliether or iM)t these rules 
contributed to shvness 



A \second step is to develop motivution to reexamine and consider 
changing their habitual self perceptionS This involves uming into values and 
goals that may be even more central, more at their core, than their pattern of 
shyness. If the c^^nergy from these tore feelings, dreams, and beliefs can be 
harnessed in the effort toward personal growth, students are more likely to 
attempt new forms of scxial behavior. P.:arrcis'es such as the following can 
facilirate fhis process 

4. Ask students to imagine whalij^ty would like their^jj^s to be 
like by the end of this yearrnrC^Tl year, live years from now, etc. 
Discuss what social interactions would be needed to fulfil] these 
goals 

' • Ask students to imagine that they have only a month to live. 
Suggest that they w/ite what they would want to\ommumcate 
to their friends, parents, siblings, etc., ttielarify how t^iey feel 
about them Discuss whether they have said or might say these 
things to them anywav 

I he third step is the process^of reidentifying themselves m (X)Sftive 
terms, rather than with the negative self-attributions that lead to reticence. 
I his sliift IS helped by seeing^ their old patterns as .selfMinjX)sed, and^ 
therefore under their control, and by visualizing themselves ii» more 
successful in their interactions. The following exercises apply at this stage 

b. Ask students to list recent experiences in which they were more 
reticent than they would have liked. Then ask them to try 
explaining what caus-ed each event. Discuss these attributions.X 
liX)king for explanations based on inner, irreversible negative 'I 
traits in onesetl or 6thers such as "stupid, " "du|nb/' "a l ot te r ,"' ^ 
etc , explanations bavSed on physical, social, economic, and 
fX)litical aspects of the situation; and for explanations based on 
^ malleable' states of feeling, skill deficiencies, or discouraging^ 
thoughts. These hypothetical 5 should be encouraged in the ^ 

reverse prder in which tliey are listed since this order reflects thq. 
degree to which they can be conlrolled or improved by the 
students themselve,s 
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1 Suggest that students aiit comfortably with eyes closed and then 
bring to mmd an instance tn which they have been reticent. Then 
ask them to imagme what they would have preferred to do in 
that situation it they were not shy, visualizing every step of their 
actions as^ vividly as passible The next time such an event arises, 
they can run through this visualization in their minds and can 
then feel more confident about actually acting dlit the non-shy 
behavior 

8 Ask students to list their j^ersonal strengths, abilities, interests, 
succe.vies, personal assets Then gather a bunch of magazines and 
newspapers and have students ciit out word^s and pictures that 
can be put tt^ether into a collage which illustrates these positive 
thihgs about themselves Put the collage where they and others 
will see It 




^ ^aforementioned approaches to relieving shynes.^ wure all found 
effective in a recent stutJy of their relative im(>hct.'^ In another s^udy, 
anxictyreducing exercises were found slightly more effective for reducing 
stage (right . and insight (or cognuive modification) treatment was more 
usebil lor reducing general social reticence.^* In a third study, these methods 
were combined with a new wrinkle Students who scored high on a 
communication apprehension, scale were trained to provide individual help 
to others Who were shy Results indicated that both, shy helpers and sl^ 
he|fx:es unproved significantly gn all behavioral and self-repc)rt measures of 
communication appjrehension,^*' (The helpers improved slightly more.) Fhis 
approach suggests an effective and economical way to provide aid for 
reticent students . 

A final approach to reducing communication apprehension 
synthesizes many of the others cited-here. It involves student participation in 
regular (sometimes daily) group discussions that center on personal affective 
exfxrriences Several forms of this process have been developed. One is the 
Reality Technique developed by l^orrison"^** m which students bring up 
personal problems faced in everyday life which are clarified through 
questioning Their peers share similar experiences they have had, and fixxn 
these accounts alternative responses or solutions arc generated. The problem 
presenter for that day considers the potential consequences of each problem, 
selects one, and develops a plan for carrying it out. 

* 
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Another apprtwch is the Awareness Group devcli>|xrd by Fried 
man''^ 'which is based cm) the "magic circle" technique of Besscll ancf 
Palomarcs ^ In this system, each day the leachvr brings up a theme on vvhicli 
every child ^an share a personal cxjxrience hxaniplcvS related to shyness are 
'A Time I Held In What I Really Wanted to Say^ or A timcl Felt Shy^ 
AlxHit Joining a GWip * Children and teacher volunteer to, share mtidentsV 
jn their lives that appiv Kveryone is asked to acknowledge listening and 
understanding. No res|X)nse.s are jright or wrong Common luiinan leelings 
and comp»issK^!^are emphasized " 

.\\\ incorjx)rating such prtxress into the daily life of the classroom, 
children's ojXMine.ss is preserved and shyness is prevented, anxiety abcnit 
S|H'akir>^ is.^jninimized. insight into shyness pcfBiducin^events i?* dcvelopcxi 
skills in personal sharing aliid listening are nurtured, and growth in self 
esteem usually results ' ^ . ' , 

leachers who draw from the m1\t(?rial cited here and who give 
attentTon and supfxut to the shy, reticent children ui their classes will be 
contributing signilicantly to their students' personal growth and to their 
chances (ur success in their lamily, community, and vocational lives, 
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